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The organization of an employment bureau for the han- 
dicapped marks a stage in the development of public 
opinion in its attitude toward the disabled. For the func- 
tion of such a bureau implies, first, that the disabled are 
employable in industry, and secondly, that industry has 
shown some willingness to employ them. 

Interest in the vocational readjustment of the returning 
disabled veterans from the war front in 1918 has been a 
factor in the increasing attention given during the past ten 
years to the rehabilitation of the civilian, handicapped 
‘B through infantile paralysis, other diseases, congenital 
‘ causes and industrial and street accidents. The result has 
een the organization in most of the states, of state bureaus 
afagi rehabilitation, to provide training, and in some cases, 

"M jlacement for this group. Another feature has been the 
organization, through private funds, of employment bu- 
teaus for special groups of handicapped, such as the 
League for the Hard of Hearing, and the Lighthouse for 
the Blind. In New York City, the Red Cross Institute was 
organized in 1917 to anticipate the rehabilitation of war 
veterans; but when government provision was made for 
them, the organization became the Institute for the Crip- 
pled and Disabled, to provide training and placement in 
industry for the civilian handicapped. In 1918, the social 
service departments in a group of hospitals organized the 
Employment Bureau for the Handicapped, especially for 
those convalescent from operations, and for cardiacs. From 
1923 to 1926, the New York Tuberculosis and Health As- 
seciation maintained an experimental vocational service 
for men and women who were in the arrested stage of 
tuberculosis. 

The Employment Center for the Handicapped was or- 
ganized in 1927, as a result of a survey made by the 
Russell Sage Foundation during 1925-1926 of the place- 
ment agencies for handicapped persons in New York City. 

purpose of the study, to quote the report, “was to 
| analyze the experience of agencies engaged in placing the 
apped and to present the facts disclosed. Such an 
italysis, it was thought, would provide the factual basis 
iB for meeting three objectives: first, to suggest ways of im- 
Moving placement service to the handicapped; second, to 
fveal means of avoiding duplication of effort; third, to 
kcover phases of the problem not being adequately met 
existing agencies.” 


— 
‘Securing Employment for the Handicapped. By Mary LaDame. New Y 
Ruwell Sage Foundation, 1927. 
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The results showed that in spite of the fact that 12 
agencies were engaged in securing employment for the 
handicapped, certain classes of handicapped were never- 
theless not adequately provided for—‘the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, orthopedic cases among women and girls, men- 
tal cases among men and boys, the formerly tuberculous, 
and those suffering from organic and other diseases—ex- 
cept heart diseases.” The study also showed duplication of 
effort in that the same types of handicapped applicants 
were served by a number of agencies, the same employers 
solicited, and the same plants investigated. The whole re- 
port pointed to the value and need of some form of 
centralization. 

Upon the basis of this study, the committee in charge 
of the survey drafted a scheme for a centralized employ- 
ment bureau. This included a consolidation of the larger 
agencies then operating independently and an extension of 
service to handicapped groups not cared for elsewhere. 

The Employment Center began its work in July, 1927, 
under the joint auspices of the Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled, the Employment Bureau for the Handicapped, 
the Jewish Social Service Association, and the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, with additional sup- 
port from the Russell Sage Foundation. The Center pro- 
vides a free placement service for handicapped men and 
women in New York City. 

The staff consists of a director, six full-time placement 
secretaries, a part-time placement secretary, a part-time 
psychologist, and clerical assistants. The division of work 
for the placement secretaries is on the basis of the handi- 
cap of the applicants, and not on the basis of the kind of 
work wanted—which is the usual basis. Here the various 
groups require, on the part of the secretary, such special 
knowledge of the disability and disease, precautions neces- 
sary and limitations involved, that division of work along 
this line seems necessary. A psychiatric social worker acts 
as placement secretary for applicants with neurological or 
mental disorders and behavior difficulties. 


Groups oF HANDICAPPED SERVED 


The Center accepts all handicapped men and women 
from Greater New York, with the exception of the fol- 
lowing groups who are provided for elsewhere: the blind, 
and those suffering from poor eyesight with unfavorable 
prognosis; the hard of hearing; World War veterans 
whose disability is due to the war and who are eligible to 
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the American Legion Employment Bureau; and girls and 
women under 30, with neurological or mental disorders and 
behavior difficulties. Persons are not accepted with active 
tuberculosis, open wounds or infectious diseases. It has 
been found that it is futile to register epileptics, as pos- 
sibilities of securing work for them are very limited. 
Whenever such apply, the referring agency and the appli- 
cant are advised as to the possible lines of work, necessary 
precautions and possible places for seeking employment 
independently. 

The general policy is to accept all handicapped who are 
not provided for elsewhere. A person is considered eligible 
if unable to pursue or secure work in his regular employ- 
ment within a reasonable length of time, or if he must 
secure employment outside his regular line. Applicants 
who have difficulty in securing a hearing on account of 
physical appearance or disfigurement are accepted, and 
those who have no visible disability but who must be safe- 
guarded against accepting work that may be injurious in 
their particular condition. 
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During its first year 3,577 applicants were registered g 
the Center—2,972 men and 605 women. Their ages range 
from 14 to 74 years. Orthopedic cases formed the large 
single group with 1,415, or 39 per cent of the total. Th 
second largest group were the cardiacs with 427, or }} 
per cent. The disabilities for the men and women varie 
somewhat. For example, 10 per cent of the men wey 
cardiacs, 19 per cent of the women; 7 per cent of the mg 
had histories of pulmonary tuberculosis, 11 per cent of th 
women ; 3 per cent of the men and 1 per cent of the woma 
had hernia; 41 per cent of the men and 30 per cent of th 
women had orthopedic disabilities. The percentages of ma 
and women with mental or neurological disorders wer 
about equal. This was true also of convalescent cases, an{ 
of deaf mutes. 

The following list shows the variety of disabilities, Ar 
attempt has been made to classify disabilities with regarl 
to the work-limitations they impose. The list includes both 
those with temporary or permanent disabilities and thoy 
convalescing from illnesses and operations. 


TABLE I.—Torat AppLicaANts, PLACEMENTS AND TOTAL PERSONS PLACED, BY SEX AND DISABILITY 


Total Applicants 
Men Women Total 


Cardiac 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary 

Diseases of stomach, liver, kidney, intestines, blad- 
der, generative organs, arteries, etc., pneumonia 
convalescent, post-operative 

Asthma, bronchitis, empyema, etc. ..........e.00- 

Arthritis, rheumatism, neuritis, etc. .............. 

Varicose veins, leg ulcers 

Venereal diseases 


308 


Glandular diseases 
Diabetes 


Arm or hand amputation .. 
Finger amputation 
Arm or hand disabled 


Both arms or hands disabled 
One leg disabled 

Both legs disabled* 

One leg amputation 

Both legs amputated 

Foot or toes amputated 

One arm and one leg disabled 
Both arms and both legs disabled 
Back or ribs disabled 

Deaf mutes 


* Include locomotor ataxia. 


119 


Placements** Persons Placed 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 


427 71 196 197 
274 77 23 82 


371 


136 


9 
11 
4 
6 
2 
9 
9 


Sees 


3577 


WwW 
on 
on 


** Placements include all positions filled; an applicant may be placed more than once. 


The applicants were referred from a great variety of 
sources—hospitals, clinics, social agencies, schools, State 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau, employers, churches, and other applicants. Seventy- 
eight hospitals referred 1,904 applicants. The slightest bit 
of newspaper publicity always brings in new applicants, 
many of them good workers, which_indicates that there 
are many handicapped who want and need the services of 
such an organization. In clearing all cases through the 
Social Service Exchange, less than half are found to be 
known to other social agencies. 


ABILITY AND QUALIFICATIONS OF APPLICANTS 


A recent medical diagnosis from a hospital or physic! 
is required before an applicant is registered. This requilé 
ment is waived in the case of deaf mutes and persons 
amputations. 

The qualifications of the applicants range all the wi 
from those of the Italian day laborer with a leg ampul 
tion, who speaks very little English and has large 
wieldy hands, to those of the young man with an M 
degree, who has a mental difficulty. The list includes reg* 
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a position in a regular industry. Some have been out of 
work for years and must be readjusted to the habit of 
working. Applicants who can only do homework are re- 
ferred to other organizations who can give the necessary 
home supervision. Those who can leave their homes but 
must work under sheltered conditions are referred to such 
workshops. The first year’s work has indicated the serious 
need for more sheltered employment for these groups— 
epileptics, serious cardiacs, cases of sleeping sickness, those 
who need seated employment and those who can work only 
part time. There are practically no openings in industry 
for this group of men. Whenever it appears that an appli- 
cant may benefit from some training he is referred to the 
New York State Bureau of Rehabilitation, the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled, or other training schools. 


Contact with an applicant because he wants a job often 
reveals other needs, such as medical attention, repair of an 
artificial limb, convalescent care, advice on how to return 
to his home town, etc. The Center undertakes no relief of 
any kind, but refers applicants to other agencies for tem- 
porary maintenance, loans, or other help. 


PusLtic ATTITUDE TOWARD THE HANDICAPPED 


Hand in hand with the work involved in the vocational 
adjustment of the individual, must go a program for edu- 
cation of the public in relation to the handicapped. It must 
aim to overcome the widespread idea that a handicapped 
person is an object of pity and charity instead of an ordi- 
nary human being like the rest of us. “I can’t stand to 
have them around,” shuddered an employment manager. 
The present tendency in the public schools to place the 
handicapped children in the regular classes, instead of seg- 
regating them, will help to overcome this attitude. 

Education is needed among the representatives of em- 
ployers—personnel managers and medical examiners—in 
tegard to a humane and social use of the physical exam- 
ination. The benefit associations for employes, and the 
workmen’s compensation laws also influence the policy of 
discrimination. In many companies where there is a benefit 
association for illness and life insurance, handicapped 
persons are barred out as too serious “risks.” While actual 
statistics show that more working days are lost for such 
ordinary illnesses as the common cold, nevertheless this 
policy of exclusion of the handicapped persists. In some 
mstances it is arranged that a handicapped employe shall 
not become a member of the association. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


No one knows how many handicapped people there are 
who are capable of self-support. In New York City over 
10,000 cases are closed yearly by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau as “cases with permanent partial dis- 
ability,” such as the loss of some fingers, a hand, an arm, 
aleg or an eye. The compensation paid presupposes that 

person has some earning power, although he can not 
continue at his regular work. 

Every year some 45,000 people are injured on the streets 
of New York. Of course, many recover completely, but 
the Weekly Bulletin of the Department of Health (June 

1928) makes this comment : “The figures of deaths tell 
only a small part of the story. They do not include the 

ge number who are maimed and crippled, or those whose 
tetvous system has been severely injured by the shock 

ted from being struck by an automobile.” About a 
are children of 16 years and under. 
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At present there are 1,400 deaf mute children attending 
the New York public schools. Each year the Board of 
Health receives reports of about 400 infantile paralysis 
cases, many of whom are left with a permanent physical 
disability. In 1916 this last figure leaped to 9,000. Of the 
6,500 who survived, many are now ready to leave school 
to become self-supporting wage-earners in spite of a lame 
leg or partially paralyzed arm. For this reason, the prob- 
lem of employment for the handicapped is being felt 
acutely all over the country. In some respects the problem 
has become more pressing as the ability of the handicapped 
to take part in the world’s activities has improved with 
the advance in surgical medicine, improved artificial appli- 
ances, physico-therapy, electrical and other treatment. But 
the mechanization of industry and high speed machinery 
with possibilities of industrial accidents; progressive per- 
sonnel administration introducing physical examinations 
which may bar out all with any physical defect ; group in- 
surance, pension plans, and health insurance which may 
also bar out those who have passed a maximum age limit ; 
workmen’s compensation laws which may cause employers 
to bar out those with physical defects; all these seriously 
affect the employment opportunities of the handicapped 
unless their interests are considered and safeguarded. 


Educational Survey of the Virgin Islands 


Recently the Hampton Institute Press issued a report 
of a survey of educational conditions in the Virgin Islands 
made by Hampton and Tuskegee Institute under the 
authorization and approval of the Secretary of the Navy. 
The survey was made by a commission of three expe- 
rienced educators from America. 

The first recommendations are addressed to the Gov- 
ernor of the Islands and urge that (1) “greater use should 
be made of education” in the constructive program for 
improvement; (2) the people should have a democratic 
participation in providing education for their children 
and thus receive the stimulating educational influence; (3) 
there should be school boards in the communities modeled 
somewhat along the lines of those in the United States; 
(4) the taxation system should be reorganized to provide 
public school support ; (5) Congress should provide funds, 
if all other sources of revenue fail. A program of agri- 
cultural and industrial education with a central agricultural 
and industrial institute under government auspices is 
urged. 

Further recommendations are addressed to the educa- 
tional authorities: (1) Education should connect up more 
directly with local situations since many of the problems 
of education are peculiar to the Islands; (2) steps should 
be taken “for bridging the gap between the school and the 
home,” since the re-establishment of family life should 
be a definite part of the educational program; (3) the 
program of education should include health, with the 
teacher in the school checking up on health habits in the 
home, encouraging health habits of children; (4) educa- 
tional standards should be raised by increased minimum 
requirement of teachers, by increase in salaries, by pro- 
viding for teacher training in high schools and in the new 
institute, and the extension of teacher-training to teachers 
already in service; (5) agricultural and industrial train- 
ing in the public schools should be increased, connecting 
the school activities particularly with existing industries 
of the Islands. 
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such a policy; and its medical and employment depart- 
ments are making a study of the various jobs to determine 
what handicaps a person can have and yet perform the 
work satisfactorily and safely. They are trying to deter- 
mine what an applicant can do, rather than reject him 
because he looks disabled. 

A large proportion of the disabilities such as leg dis- 
abilities and amputations, arthritis, varicose veins, and 
tuberculosis, interfere with the applicant’s securing work 
other than that at which he may be seated most of the time. 
This limitation interferes especially with the placing of 
men, because much of the seated factory work—even in 
electrical and mechanical lines—is now being done by 
women. In many cases when employers ask for girls for 
such work, an attempt is made to persuade them to take 
men instead, even at the same salary; but this is rarely 
possible. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES OF PLACEMENT 


A young man, now 22 years old, on crutches, is at pres- 
ent private secretary to the head of an organization. In 
1916, when he was 10 years old, he fell a victim to infan- 
tile paralysis during the epidemic which caught some 9,000 
children. It left him with both legs crippled. Between oper- 
ations, he managed to complete grammar and high school 
work and a course in stenography before he was 17 years 
old. He returned home from the hospital but, due to a 
great self-consciousness when people looked at him on his 
crutches, he preferred to stay at home and secured some 
homework—making tags, addressing, typing, etc—through 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled. Finally he 
screwed up courage and began to travel to the Institute 
where he secured a position as addressograph operator 
and later as stenographer. The Employment Center finally 
secured him his present position at $35 a week. He travels 
to work daily on the elevated railroad. 

Before James Dale lost his leg in 1911, he had been a 
successful salesman, but he could not continue this work 
after an accident which made it necessary for him to use 
two crutches. After 15 years of tireless and discouraging 
effort to locate a job, he finally secured a position in a 
large hotel as clerk in the engineer’s department, where he 
is still employed and now has several assistants. 

A one-armed man, who, after his accident, had worked 
for 4 years as elevator operator at $22 a week, finally “got 
disgusted” with the idea of doing this all his life. So he 
“ training at interior painting and is now earning $12 
a day. 

A boy with a twisted spine was placed five years ago 
as helper in a printing place at $10 a week. Recently—on 
his day off—he called at the Center to tell about his new 
job as foreman at $30 a week. 

F. K., a young man of 24, deaf mute since birth, com- 
municates only through sign language or writing. He has 
not learned to read lips or to talk as do the deaf mutes 
now in school. A long written conversation brings out 
the fact that he has been out of work three years, since he 
was laid off by a typewriter company for whom he had 
done assembling. He was placed at radio assembling where 
he earned up to $22 a week until the end of the season. 

A girl with one arm off above the elbow was graduated 
from high school and has learned stenography and typing. 
She is now in charge of a small office, where the manager 
maintains that she does as good and as quick work as a 
girl with two arms. He finds that “the direct action of the 
usual office worker is more rapid; yet measured by the 
output of weeks and months, the girl who has to over- 
come a physical loss makes up for it by diligence and appli- 
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cation.” He compares the handicapped with “the record 
breaking track athlete who must give more or leg 
distance to other competitors, but who is able to overcome 
the handicap and be the winner in the finish.” 


CONTACT WITH EMPLOYERS 


A function of a bureau for the handicapped is to pave 
the way of approach to the employer, letting him knoy, 
before the man applies, the nature of the handicap, It 
serves to break down a first impression that the applicant 
can perhaps not do the work. Forewarned, the employer 
accepts the disability, and the interview is on the better 
basis of discussion of ability and fitness for the job apart 
from the handicap. It also gives the applicant more con 
fidence. “Does he know I am crippled?” the applicant 
often asks when he is being sent out by the placement 
secretary, and he feels relieved that he will not be turned 
down because of his disability but will be given a hearing 
and even chance with others to show his fitness. On the 
other hand, the appeal is never made to the employer to 
try him because he is handicapped, but because he is con- 
sidered to have the qualifications necessary for the work. 

General publicity is valuable in educating the public, in- 
cluding employers, to the fact that the great majority of 
handicapped persons can hold positions satisfactorily pro- 
vided they are placed in suitable work where the disability 
does not interfere with effective performance. 

In addition to personal visiting, the placement secretar- 
ies do considerable telephoning to employers already known 
to the Center, write circular letters and answer advertise 
ments. In all cases, the contact is made for an individual 
applicant, suitable for a particular job. On account of the 
great variety of positions in which applicants must k 
placed, it is necessary to accumulate a large file of inter- 
ested employers who can be approached when an applicant 
comes in for a special line of work. 

Many employers are giving excellent cooperation in it- 
forming the Center when they have openings, in making 
adjustments so that the applicant may “make good,” and 
in showing patience in cases where a man has to acquife 
again the work habit after a long period of unemployment. 
A letter from an employer asked for a clerk. “We figute,’ 
it read, “the position should be offered to someone whois 
physically disqualified to be on his feet.” A man using 
two crutches, but having the necessary training and expe 
rience for the work, was placed at $32 a week. A super 
intendent of a large apartment house boasts that evety 
man in his employ is handicapped, including elevator men 
on passenger and service cars, doorman, fireman, portet, 
and switchboard operator. A company manufacturing 
lamp shades, after a lame girl had been placed with them 
who had had two years of dressmaking training in hi 
school, telephoned that they had been considering the pos 
sibility of using more crippled girls, and had decided that 
there was no reason why in one whole department, whett 
all the work was seated, they could not employ girls wh 
use crutches or braces, provided they have two good 


OTHER ASPECTS OF VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The work of an employment bureau for the handicappét 
is vocational adjustment, whether it be through placemetl 
in a job, or guidance so that the applicant may adjust him 
self, or information on opportunities for training. 
applicants referred to the Center are found to be unplact 
able under present industrial conditions, or because 0 
handicaps so severe that it is impossible for them to 
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ered pharmacists, printers, teachers, social workers, ste- 
ographers, clerical workers, cleaners, sailors, cooks, mes- 
sengers and so on. It includes men formerly in highly paid 
responsible positions, who on account of a disability— 
mental or physical—must adjust, perhaps, to some un- 
skilled and poorly paid work. There is the man, well 
trained for the work he is seeking, but who has difficulty 
in getting a hearing when he applies because of a lame leg. 
There is the girl who has had tuberculosis, who must be 
placed in a factory where there is good air and no dust. 
There is the cardiac boy seeking to learn a trade, who must 
be placed where he will not have stairs to climb or heavy 
lifting to do. There is the applicant who has never had a 
steady job even before he became disabled. There is the 
elderly applicant, with some minor disability, whose real 
handicap in the labor market today is his age. Boys and 
girls come directly from school, for vocational guidance as 
well as placement. There is the applicant who has to give 
up a skilled trade—perhaps because of dust, heavy lifting, 
or constant standing—who has not the remotest idea what 
kind of work he should now do. There are students from 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, who have had 
special training in printing, jewelry making, welding, opti- 
calmechanics, or watch repairing. There is the large group 
of persons rejected for training by the State Bureau of 
Rehabilitation and referred to the Center for employment. 
Many of these have little conception of what they should 
do, and become problems in vocational guidance before any 
placement can be undertaken. 


A special study of 200 men with arm disabilities showed 
that 1 per cent were illiterate, 33 per cent had completed 
grammar school, 27 per cent had had some high school 
education, and 3 per cent had some college training. This 
illustrates the diversity in the educational background of 
the whole group. 

Formerly, the psychologist devoted her limited time to 
special cases, particularly those with mental or neurologi- 
cal disorders, but now all applicants under 21 years of age 
are referred to her if not previously examined elsewhere. 
Study of the young people for purposes of vocational 
guidance is especially important. Only through adequate 
training and placement while they are young can they be 
prevented from “graduating” into the ranks of the un- 
ag and, to a large extent, unemployable when they are 


PLACEMENTS 


During the year 5,281 referrals were made to positions, 
resulting in 1,751 placements for 1,144 men and 265 
women. (Some persons were placed more than once dur- 
ing the year). They were placed in a great variety of occu- 
pations which may be classified under the following heads: 


Positions Men Women Total 


Factory and mechanical 170 
tenance (including apartment houses, 
tels, restaurants, institutions) 
cal and professional 

ercantile 


essengers 
Miscellaneous 


“Factory and mechanical” includes such varied work as 
embling and bench work on radios, electrical goods, and 
tovelties ; packing ; sorting; folding; punch press operat- 
ig; machine tending ; clock and optical goods work; jew- 
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elry and jewel case making ; shoe work; machinist’s work ; 
printing, press feeding, painting ; machine operating ; hand 
sewing. “Maintenance,” for example, covers the work of 
elevator operators, porters, doormen, firemen, cooks, wait- 
ers, bath maids, cleaners, matrons. “Clerical and profes- 
sional” covers such a variety as cashiers, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, artists, draughtsmen, translators, proof- 
readers. 


In every case an attempt is made to place the applicant 
in a kind of work where the disability is not a handicap. 
When people ask skeptically, “What can the handicapped 
really do?”, the answer is, anything from A to Z, depend- 
ing upon the disability and the ability of the person. Jn 
fact, there is probably no job that could not be held suc- 
cessfully by a person with some handicap where the par- 
ticular disability would in no wise interfere with the doing 
of that particular job. For example, the 47 men and boys 
placed at jewelry, clock and optical goods work were 
chiefly leg disability cases, with good use of their hands. 
The 128 men and boys placed as messengers were mostly 
arm disability cases. Men with a leg disability were vari- 
ously placed as jewel case makers, auto mechanics, cashiers, 
metal polishers, motion picture operators, ticket agents, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, porters, elevator men. Men 
with arm disabilities have been placed as painters, acety- 
lene welders, collectors, doormen, elevator operators, 
switchboard operators, porters, watchmen. The difference 
in the two lists shows the greater seriousness of the arm 
disability case, where the man frequently has to take up 
some unskilled or semi-skilled work. Deaf mutes have 
been employed at all kinds of assembling, hand lettering on 
menus, printing, sign painting, hand and machine sewing, 
and packing of such widely diverse articles as hosiery, 
carbon paper, olives, handkerchiefs. 

Placements have been made in a great number of differ- 
ent places of employment, since the previous experience of 
the applicants ranges over a wide variety of industries and 
fields of work. On the whole, the small employer is more 
willing to find a place for the handicapped ; and the increas- 
ing use of the physical examination in larger companies is 
barring out the handicapped, even those with slight dis- 
abilities. The examination in many instances is not used 
to select the applicant for the individual job which he 
might be able to do satisfactorily in spite of his handicap, 
but to exclude his employment in any capacity. 


For example, a large insurance company refused to 
consider a girl of 17, high school graduate, for a clerical 
position, because she had a harelip and lisp. One of the 
big telephone companies referred to the Center, with a 
high recommendation, for clerical work, a boy 18 years 
old, high school graduate, whom they said they could not 
employ as he could not “get by” their medical department. 
He was very slightly lame, due to infantile paralysis. An- 
other company refused to consider a typist because she 
was lame. A girl who applied at the Center had secured a 
position for herself as addressograph operator, when she 
applied to the employment manager of a company which 
gives the physical examination after the person has gone 
to work. Two days later she was discharged, much to the 
disgust of the head of her department, where she was 
making good, but the medical department refused to pass 
her because she was lame. These are not isolated instances, 
but illustrations of happenings that constantly come to the 
attention of the Center. The employment manager in one 
company stated frankly: “It is against our principle to 
employ handicapped people.” On the other hand, there is 
the company that has begun to realize the seriousness of 
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These recommendations are based upon a detailed sur- 
vey of the educational facilities and resources of the 
Islands. Wretched home conditions, improper nutrition, 
and lack of agricultural training and of mechanical trades 
are also particularly stressed. The report further sets 
forth the relation of the population to the area of the 
Islands, changed conditions under American Occupation, 
social aspects of the chief industries and the undeveloped 
possibilities of the land and its people. 


Farm Workers’ Incomes 


In the United States there is no distinct or permanent 
group of agricultural laborers corresponding to that found 
in England, where organization has been effected to a 
limited extent. “Farm-hands” are often unmarried young 
men living in the neighborhood or in nearby localities. 
This applies frequently to the “non-casual” group. There 
are also many seasonal laborers employed in agricultural 
production. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (Washington, D. C.) 
has for many years published reports of its correspondents 
in all parts of the country in regard to prevailing wage 
rates, “with board” and “without board.” The Bureau 
has now issued a preliminary mimeographed report upon 
The Perquisites and Wages of Hired Farm Hands, writ- 
ten by J. C. Folsom. This gives the most thorough in- 
formation available about the earnings of agricultural 
laborers. The figures are for the year 1925. The 
average monthly income of non-casual farm laborers was 
$76.78, of which $46.44 was in cash and $30.34 in the 
form of things furnished such as room, food, use of ani- 
mals, etc. For married laborers the average monthly 
income was $81.30; for the unmarried, $73.28. The in- 
comes reported by questionnaire are considerably higher 
than the figures sent to the Department of Agriculture 
quarterly by reporters. For 1925, the averages of the 
latter figures were $33.91, with board, and $47.84 without 
board. The differences undoubtedly are due to the fact 
that the regular reporters have underestimated the 
“perquisites.” 


The Cotton Crisis in Britain 


The following quotations from an article which ap- 
peared in The Observer (London) on August 4, 1929, 
provide an interpretation not only of the critical industrial 
situation described but also of the social and political 
philosophy which The Observer reflects: 


“It is assumed that the world will wait for its shifts 
and shirts and handkerchiefs until Lancashire is ready to 
resume their production. The world will do nothing of 
the sort. The monopoly which Lancashire enjoyed for a 
century is definitely at an end. So far as the coarse counts 
are concerned, Lancashire herself admits that the days 
of her supremacy are over. But she still reckons on an 
undisputed mastery of the finer branches of the trade. It 
is a false reckoning. ‘ 


Saturday, October 5, 1999, 


Let cotton heed the warning which coal has given. The 
competition is no longer between rival firms in the sam 
country. The whole world is hungry for trade and for 
the prestige which successful trading gives. Industria 
Europe, industrial America, and industrial Asia are com. 
peting on terms which every day makes more nearly level, 
and if Lancashire wantonly handicaps herself, she lose 
the race. . 

“The war is over, but its legacy remains. The burden 
of unemployment lies heavily upon the mind of the natin 
as a whole. We do not regard the unemployed as th 
concern of their respective industries with the Poor Lay 
in reserve for those once referred to as the submerged 
tenth. We think of the industrial situation as a function 
of the national well-being, and we view every specific in. 
dustrial development in its relation to general economic 
conditions. A great strike is a canker which spreads it 
poison throughout the industrial body. As citizens, » 
men and women zealous for our fellows in no meddlesome 
spirit but out of a sense of public duty, we ask why this 
strike broke out and why it continues. 

“About the immediate causes of the stoppage there is 
no dispute. It was occasioned by the employers’ resolv 
to reduce wages. This is inevitably the employers’ firs 
thought in periods of depression. They have done thei 
best. They have cut prices to the bone. The only re 
maining remedy is to reduce the costs of production; and 
since the Washington Convention forbids longer hours 
costs can only be reduced by lowering wages. But ar 
the employers to be the sole judges of whether they have 
done their best? What of the inflation, what of th 
optimistic enterprises undertaken in the illusory boom afte 
the armistice? That is their business, the employers sy. 
It has become everybody’s business, we reply. 

“We hold that each age creates not only its own prob- 
lems, but its own methods for their solution. Our problem, 
is to maintain industries which are no longer a Britis. 
monopoly. Our solution is that those industries are m 
longer the employers’ monopoly. They are in the hanés 
of all who are engaged in them acting as trustees for the 
nation as a whole. ; 

“Let none doubt the consequences of rejecting this viev. 
The employers’ claim to be absolute masters in their ow 
houses is already challenged by revolutionary Socialism 
and we cannot now put back the hands of the clock. Bit 
we can and must rise above controversies which will onl 
be fatal to all the participants. We can insist upon th 
spirit. of combination in trusteeship. This was the grail 
idea which underlay the recommendations of the Melchelt 
Turner report. By its aid the great work of economt 
reconstruction can be undertaken in unity and goodwill 
The nation that seizes it and acts upon it assures its future 

“Industrial peace, like world-peace, depends on the sib 
stitution of arbitration for conflict. Industrial war, as" 
Lancashire, means that ‘masters’ and men are engaged it 
the mutual destruction of their common interest. A 
of super-competition between this country and other cout 
tries is opening. Henceforth the trade we lose by strikes 
and lockouts we shall lose forever. The case of cottot 
might become worse than that of coal. Let the holiday 
restore common sense. ‘Temper and policy cannot go! 
gether.’ 
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